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answer that within that house the funeral party of the famous Chinese statesman was in progress.
I was seized with an irresistible desire to witness so strange a sight, and Walter, yielding to my entreaty, sent in a message to say that the English Ur-Chinchai (Second Envoy) and his wife had come to pay their respects to the dead.
In China people are not buried when they die, but have to wait for an auspicious day determined upon after much searching of mind by certain astrologers called in by the family. Thus it happened that, although Li-Hung-Chang had died in November, 1901, he could not be buried till May, 1903.
We were received by the chief mourner, his son, who appeared to be in a state of abject grief. He was (as custom prescribed) unshaven and unwashed, and wore a most unbecoming, ill-fitting and dirty garment of sackcloth.
Li's coffin was concealed from the public gaze behind a curtain at the back of an altar upon which were set out a most beautiful set of Ming Cloisonne vases. Incense was burning on this altar, which was draped in white, as was the whole of the funeral chamber.
The four chief mourners, clothed in white, were ranged on either side of this altar, in front of which were placed three cushions. Two of them were uncovered, but a silken wrapper was thrown over the centre one, which was removed when a specially great mandarin came to " kotow," which he did first to the invisible coffin and afterwards to each of the watching mourners, who returned the salute in customary Chinese fashion by raising their joined hands to their foreheads, with which they afterwards touched the floor*io8                  ' INDISCRETIONS'
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